CALL  NO   MAN   HAPPY

that the sister of one of my schoolmates whom I had glimpsed at the
gateway of the Lycee, and then the popular actresses on the stage of
the Comedie Francaise to whom I sent letters in verse which were
never answered. But did I even expect answers? My love was not of
this world, and whether they wished it or not these fair persons
belonged to me in my dreams.

One day one of our masters at Rouen gave us as an exercise The
Palinode of Stesichorus. 'The poet Stesichorus, having reviled Helen
in his verses for the woes brought by her upon the Greeks, is struck
blind by Venus and, recognizing his error, composes a recantation
in which he expresses his regret for having blasphemed against
beauty.* Never have I written an exercise with more sincere
enthusiasm. The theme of sacrifice for beauty awakened in me such
profound echoes that despite my extreme youth I felt shaken and I
worked for two hours with an almost painful ardour, as though I
had a premonition of how often in the course of my difficult life
on this earth I should have cause myself to write the Palinode of
Stesichorus.

CHAPTER   IV

THE  RIVER OF THE ARROW

THE Year of Philosophy in the life of a young Frenchman was, in
my time, the year of intellectual puberty. One can see in Barres'
Deracine's the significance for him and his friends of their encounter
with the philosopher Burdeau, and in the biographies of Proust the
role pkyed by the philosopher Darlu in the formation of Proustian
doctrine. For ten years all our attention, first as boys, then as young
men had been concentrated upon questions of form, grammar, style.
Suddenly the depths were lighted up. Epictctus and Epicurus, Plato
and Aristotle, Descartes and Spinoza, Locke and Kant, Hegel and
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